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Notes. 


NOTES ON ‘SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT.’ 


The following series of notes are offered 
as a small contribution to the commentary 
on this poem. There are doubtless few of 
ihe suggestions here made that have not 
occurred to students, but I shall be satisfied 
if I have not done injustice. to any of my 
predecessors in the field. 

1. a selly in siz3t (line 28). 

The hyphening in recent issues of the text 
of in and si3t has obscured the fact that we 
have here to do with the conventional phrase 
in si3t, ‘to look upon, to contemplate.”’ 
Mr. P. G. Thomas has called attention to 
its occurrence in ‘ Sir Ferumbras,’ |. 1146: 

pes moste man in sist, 
pat stent ibounde among hem vyue. 

The integral character of the phrase is 
indicated by the fact that it is used for 
definition in the ‘ Promptorium Parvu- 
jorum’ (ed. Way, p. 88): 


Comely, or semely in syghte. Decens. 


Here the expression has its fully literal 
sense of “‘in appearance,’’ as the variant 
with on has in Layamon’s‘ Brut,’ 1. 25586: 


ladlic on sehte, “hideous to behold.” 
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Insiz3t would present no difficulty on allit- 
erative grounds, since its accentuation in 
Middle Knglish is commonly oxytone. The 
objection to it is semantic; no appropriate 
sense of it is known. 


2. Ladies la3ed ful loude, po; pay lost 


haden (line 69). 

It is possible that we have here the noun 
lost=loss. Perhaps ‘‘ though they suffered 
loss’? makes better sense than ‘‘ though they 
had lost,’’ the loss being the kisses snatched 
from them by the knights. The noun lost is 
used by Chaucer and Gower among others, 
and an early instance is in Robert of 
Brunne’s ‘Story of England,’ Rolls ed, 
1, 14104 : 

perfore were manie at meschef, 

& per lost was more gref, 
where the Petyt MS has tinsell. 

3. Agrauayn a la dure mayn (line 110). 


It is worth while recording that Miss 
Carey Thomas pointed out a good many 
years ago the parallel epithet in Chrétien 
de Troyes’ ‘ Perceval,’ Il. 9509-10: 

Et li secons est Agrevains, 

Li orguilleus as dures mains. 


4. blaunner (lines 155, 573, 1931), blaunnier 
(856). 

An important note was written by 
Kaluza on 1. 129 of his edition of ‘ Ly- 
beaus Desconus,’ where the word occurs: 

Sche was cloped in tars, 
Roume and noping scars, 
pelured wip blaunner. 

The variants here are blawndenere, blau- 
dere, blaundyner, Blaundemere, but the tri- 
syllabic forms mar the metre. Kaluza’s con- 
tention that it represents an unrecorded 
Anglo-Norman blaunener (= blaune, white 
+ ner, black) was anticipated by G. Ellis 
in his ‘ Specimens of Early English Metrical 
Romances,’ ed. 1865, vol. iii, p. 363. The 
word gives an appropriate enough descrip- 
tion of ermine, as it was used with the white 
tur diversified by the black tails (whence its 
appearance in heraldry as white ‘‘ pow- 
dered’’ with black); but the formation in 
Old French is unusual and it is probably of 
insular origin. Kaluza aptly cited from 
‘Coer de Lion,’ |. 6526: 

A robe ifurryd with blaunc and nere, 
but here it is possible that we have a scribal 
alteration of blaunenere, which would be 
metrically sufficient. 
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In two versions of ‘Sir Degarre’ we read: 
He hadde on a sorcot ouert 
I-forred with blaundeuer[!] apert 


(Abbotsford Club ed., 1. 792), 
He wore a cyrcote that was grene, 
With blaunchmer it was furred, I wene. 
(ed. 1817, 1. 701). 
Lg his hod... 


pat wat; la3t fro his lokke3, and layde on 
his schulderes, 

Heme wel haled, hose of pat 
(lines 155-7). 


same grene 
The current explanation, according to 
which Heme wel haled hose is taken together 
and interpreted as ‘‘ closely drawn-up hose’’ 
is subject to more than one objection, not 
the least being that it breaks the line at the 
wrong place. I propose to take heme as 
‘“hem ”’ (the single m form is not unknown) 
and to render ‘‘ with the hem, scil. of the 
hood, i.e., the edge of it, well drawn back.’’ 
Hose will thus, with its alliterative letter, 
begin correctly the second half of the line. 
6. Euesed al vmbe-torne (line 184), 
must mean ‘‘clipped all round about.’’ It 
may not be supertiuous to call attention to 
the fact that s.v. Umbe- in the ‘ Oxford 
itnglish Dictionary’ this form is recorded 
in company with Orm’s' synonymous 
ummbetrin, of which it would seem to be an 
alteration by contamination with the verb 
‘‘turn.’’ Despite some obvious difficulties, 
Orm’s form can hardly be dissociated from 
the Swedish and Danish trind, ‘‘ round,”’ 
the Danish omtrent, ‘‘ about, approxi- 
mately,’? and Early Danish omtrin, ‘‘ revolu- 
tion, rotation,’ derived from Low German, 


which has trent, ‘‘ circuit, boundaries,”’ 

umtrent, ‘‘ roundabout, approximately, very 
” 

near. 


7. A pwarle knot (line 194). 

This expression supplies one of the many 
links between the language of this poem and 
the Lanc::hire dialect, in which wharl knot 
is used for a tight knot, The change of 
thw to wh, characteristic of Northern dia- 
lects and especially Scots, is illustrated also 
by thwack, whack, thwite, white, ‘to 
whittle,” thwittle, whittle, thwang, whang, 
‘a thong.’’ The last-named instance of 
this sound-simplification, which in modern 
times dates from the sixteenth century, is 
curiously anticipated by forms that are 
extant in MSS. of Wace’s ‘Roman de 
Brut,’ where Thwanocaster, i.e., Thong-town 
(see Layamon, Il. 14201 ff.) appears as Wan- 


castre, Vancastre, as well as in the more 
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| 
normal spellings Thuancastre, Tuancastre, 
e.g., ll. 7081-4: 
Premierement ot non Wancastre, 
Or l’apelent pluisor Lancastre 
Qui ne savoient Vaqoison 
Dont Vancastre ot premier cest non. 
8. pe wy3test & pe worthyest of pe worldes 
kynde, 
Preue for to play 
layke3; (11. 261-2). 
Preue is glossed by Morris ‘‘ to prove.’ 
Prof. Emerson -takes it for a form of privy, 
and explains ‘intimate, friendly.” I feel 
no doubt that it is the French preu, now 
preux, ‘‘ valiant, doughty,’’ as in Chaucer's 
‘ Monk’s Tale,’ 177: 
This king of kinges preu was and elate. 


wyth in oper pure 


’ 


The final e of preue is otiose and may be 
due to temporary aberration on the part of 
the scribe, who perhaps did not at once 
recognize the word, 

C. T. Ownrons. 


GERALD AUNGIER OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY. 
Tur Story or A YOUNGER SON. 
(See ante p. 147, 165, 185). 


Douglas justly observes that Providence 
as a rule does not raise up men like Gerald 
Aungier twice in a generation. All the 
same his zeal met with many rebuffs from 
honie, his efforts being more appreciated 
after his death, when many of his sugges- 
tions were adopted. 3ut Bombay had to 
wait much longer than a generation before 
she knew another Governor with a _ like 
amount of wisdom, tact, and courage. 

Over two centuries have passed since 
Gerald Aungier threw up the _ bastions 
between Bombay Castle and the sea; but the 
‘old Square house’? which we took over 
from the Portuguese, and in which he lived, 
still stands. Here should be placed at least 
a tablet, to the memory of him who founded 
Bombay and was the first-—and not the least 
noble—of the long and illustrious line of 
administrators who have made our Indian 
Empire. As the old sea captain, Alexander 
Hamilton, wrote in Queen Anne’s time, it 
was he who first ‘‘ brought the face of 
Justice to be unveiled.” 

Aided by family sidelights we have 
demonstrated that Gerald Aungier was about 
forty years of age at the time of his death. 
In these days he would be looked upon as 4 
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comparatively young man, within n 


ulitary 


age for service in india or elsewhere; but 


Malabari and Co, think otherwise, 
early as 1675, they reter to him as 


for as 
* grow- 


ing old and weak,’’ and in 1677, write dole- 


fully that ‘‘ He was as actice as ev 


withstanding the burden of his age,”’ 


‘propped up by piilows sat up 


attending to the Company’s _ business. 


er not- 
and 
in bed 


” 


Douglas, in his otherwise interesting volumes 


on Bombay and Western India, also 1 
“there is something touching in t/ 


emarks 
le old 


man’s request to resign and go home and 


then—the inevitable.’ 


Dr. Fryer, referring to his first 
arrival in Bombay, remarks ‘‘ At evening 


the next day I was sent for on sho 


re, and 


received by the Honorable Gerald Aungier 


Governor both for the King and the 
pany, and President of all the East I 


Com- 
ndies.’’ 


Yes! those keen eyes of Fryer’s looked on 


his bodily presence; the only one 
seventeenth century writers on Indi 
did: for even Ovington and Hamilt 
speak of him from hearsay. But the 
Doctor saw, and conversed with him 


of the 
a who 
m only 
worthy 
daily ; 


the very Gerald Aungier who laid out Bom- 
hay = died there afterwards. How lcoked 
he? of what complexion? what said he? 


Alas! our Doctor only marks down, 


in that 


amusing book of. his, what interests himself. 
When at length in the early weeks of 


1678, the unexpected news of Geral 


giex’s untimely death in India reacl 


1 Aun- 
ied the 


family house in Whitefriars* it found the 
two surviving brothers childless, with no 
male heir to carry on the line. The Foun- 
tain of Honour has often a most destructive 


effect upon a family-tree In the old 
time the tree was still standing with 


Lord’s 
all its 


branches; but now, some half-century later 


it is bald, withered, and the virtue nig 


xh gone 


out of it. Of four younger sons,t who all 


*“T have my letters directed ¢ 
Angier’s house in Whitefriars.”’ 


o Lord 
Cuthbert 


Gerard, of the Middle Temple, to Secreanry 


Willismson, Dee.. 1669. 


+ These were (i) Gerald 2nd Lord ( 


brose (iii) Thomas, d. unm. 1626 (iv) 


ii) Am- 
Ge orge, 


who inherited from father lands at Marsland, 


Cambridge, and was living in 1635. Hi 
Diary, many a the entries being ver 


» kept a 
v inter- 


esting : vide ‘N. and Q.,’ Oct. 13, 1860. Nothing 


further is Boos, about him. (v) Fra 


neis of 


Clare Coll., Camhs., and a member of Gray’s 
Tun (admitted 1628). He lived at the Manor 


House, East Clandon, and his name oc 


the Heralds’ Visitation list of gentry 
in the County of Surrey in 1622. 


Clandon 23 May, 1644, and proved 4 Aug., 


curs 1n 
residing 
Will d. 
1652, ! 


grew to manhood, Ambrose was the only one 
to marry and leave issue—an illustration ot 
the welt known theory as to the exceptional 
sterility of the race of lawyers. 

Another notable factor was at work, that 
of heiress marriages, which are always 
peculiarly unprolitic. Sir Francis took his 
tirst wife from the old and (at that time) 
dying house of Kildare. His son, the 2nd 
Lord, d.s.p, having married a widow, who, 
by her first marriage (with Sir Edward 
Carr), had borne only two daughters. The 
younger, Jane Carr, contracted a childiess 
marriage with Francis 3rd Lord Aungier, 
who for his second wife chose yet another 
heiress, a childless widow, by whom it is not 
surprising he had no heir. 

While Gerald nad been toiling in the East. 
his elder brother had not been idle at home. 
The two had many characteristics in com- 
mon, and were both highly gifted, leaders of 
men. The elder attempted in Ireland what 
the younger achieved in India, and some 
particulars of his career (unrecorded else- 
where) may not be unwelcome here, may 
elucidate even, certain traits in the charac- 
ter of the younger brother. 

Francis Aungier, but recently created Vis- 
count and Earl of Longford, was born in 
Ireland circa 1632, and, succeeding his uncle 
as 3rd Lord Aungier in 1655, filled several 
offices of trust during the second half of the 
seventeenth century. He seems to have 
commenced his career in Iveland under the 
Cromwell régime. At any rate among the 
private letters preserved in the MSS. 
Department of the British Museum Library 
are several written by him (between 1655-8) 
to Richard Cromwell, the then Lord Deputy. 
They bear a decided resemblance in style to 
the Indian letters written years afterwards 
by his brother. A similar strain of Biblical 
allusion runs through them: a mere pre- 
tence, we are afraid, on our young noble- 
man’s part, to conform to the literary style 
then prevalent in Government circles; for his 
letters written after the Restoration, bear 
little resemblance to these early epistolary 
efforts, where he is a good deal of a saint. 

Francis was sent to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, afterwards being (as Francis svaaes 
armiger) admitted to the study of Law at 
Gray’s Inn; thereby adding his name to 


by Lord Angier, his eldest brother (of the 
half-blood) and heir: buried in the family 


| vault in the North Chapel of East Clandor 


Church. 
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those of his uncle, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather,* in the Register book. He was 
Captain of a Royalist troop of horse in Ire- 
land in 1660, one of the county members for 
Surrey in the Restoration Parliament at 
Westminster, and on Dec. 19 of the same 
year was sworn of the King’s Privy Council 
for Ireland. It appears notwithstanding 
those tell-tale Cromwell letters that the 
family estates in Ireland had been seques- 
trated, for he is one of those named in the 
Trish Act of Settlement to be restored to his 
estates. 

In January, 1661, the post of Governor of 
the Counties of Westmeath and Longford 
was conferred on him. On Feb. 8 the King, 
in a letter addressed to the Irish Lord Jus- 
tice, remarks, ‘‘ Lord Aungier has not yet 
received suffcient reward for his services 
you shall therefore grant to him by patent 
such of the lands in Kings County and West- 
meath forfeited to us by the treason of 
[certain persons named] who fought against 
us in the late insurrections.’’ On the 14th 
of the same month he was given command of 
a troop of horse in those counties ; on Apr. 
12 he is named one of the Commissioners 
for the Settlement of Ireland; and on 
May 25 there is record of a further grant 
to him of certain rebel lands in Westmeath 
and Kings County. 

He was now fairly launched upon the 
tide of fortune as a soldier, courtier, man 
of affairs; determined, like his grandfather. 
to make the most of his opportunities. 
They sometimes clashed with others, though, 
for we find a Colonel Talbot, in a letter 
dated February, 1663, to Secretary Bennett 
(afterwards Lord Arlington) calling Lord 
Angier ‘‘a rogue.’’, The latter had ‘‘ got 
at ’’ some adventurers (for land) after they 
had agreed to certain proposals, and 
influenced them to such an extent that they 
would not sign a petition (probably detri- 
mental to their own interests) until certain 
modifications were made in their favour. 
One of his Lordship’s letters written a few 
weeks later to Secretary Bennett shows us 
the sort of ‘‘ opportunist’’ he was. rk 
hope,”’ he says, ‘‘ that the late plot of which 
I need send no account, will place lands in 





* This was the Richard Aungier who was 
murdered and who in his will says “‘I was 
and am the youngest and last of the Fellows 
and Scholars nominated by King Henry VIII, 
and named in the letters patent of the Founda- 
tion of Trinity College.” 
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the King’s hands with which he may reward 
those who have served him faithfully,”— 
and then a postscript characteristic of the 
period : 

P.S.—I thave since seen a list of conspira- 
tors against whom there is a_ proclamation 


coming out. I find, to my admiration, the 
name of Major Alexander Staples amongst 


them. He has a good estate of £500 a year in 
Tyrone, which will be worth getting. Act 
quickly, or you will be too late. 

In the State Papers, under date Jan. 17, 
1663, is the abstract of a letter written by 
Sir Winston Churchill (father of the great 


Duke) to Secretary Bennett, in which Lord 
Aungier is again referred ‘to. 


Your affair goes slowly (writes he), the bill 
is drawn up and has been discussed in Council 
and committed. Lord Aungier holds out for 
possession of his Estate. ies It is possible 
that he being of the “ Council ” and a peer and 
—what is more—related to my Lord Anglesey* 
(who questionless put it into his head) may 
give some trouble, if he should not be satisfied. 
We had best let him have his own way—for 
the present. 

Meanwhile his own domestic affairs were 
on a far from satisfactory footing. Sir 
Thomas Clarges (brother-in-law of General 
Monck), writing to Secretary Bennett, d. 
May 1, 1663, remarks: 


In the part of your business which was done 
in Council, Lord Angier, who is a most sedu- 
lous young nobleman, was more serviceable 
than any to you, and is anxious to serve you. 
He has many friends in the house. . And 
now I am naming that Lord, I should ask you 
to help in reconciling him and his lady. They 
are at present in some difference. She is 
allied to you, and your interposition may effect 
it. I hear she went away without her “Lord’s 
one which was indiscreet. No imputation 
is cast upon her honour, but being femme 
spirituelle, she is impatient of Government. 
I pray let me know what you hear, and give 


her good counsel. Family divisions are 
ruinous. 
She was Jane, younger daughter and 


co-heir of Sir Edward Carrt of Hillingdon. 
Her mother, be it remembered, had married 
secondly the late Lord Aungier. Jane Carr 
was baptized at Hillingdon, Uxbridge, Sept. 
16, 1636. The date and place of her mar- 
riage are not known, but according to the 
Records of the Ulster Office, she died in 
Dublin on June 13, 1669, and was buried as 

* He had a most indifferent reputation. 
“Sir H. Cholmeley is confident my Lord A. 
is one of the greatest knaves in the world.” 
(Penys’s Diary). 

+Sir Edward, who ob. Feb., 1636. was an only 
son, and heir to his uncle Sir Edward Cart, 
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“the Lady Aungier,”? in Christ Church in 
that city. 

We read in the Irish State Papers that 
in the summer of 1666, Lord Angier was 
surprised and besieged in his house at Long- 
ford by a party of Roman Catholic rebels, 
who set fire to the village. 

Nangle*, with a party of about 200 Tories 
(writes his Grace ot Ormonde), fell upon the 
village of Longford, where part ot Lord 
Aungier’s “ troop” was quartered, and where 
his lordship has a little house. They surprised 
the horse as they were grazing and carried 
away 25 of them. They burnt most of the 
English houses, but none of the Irish, in the 
town. They killed some of the English who 
resisted, and plundered and stripped all they 
met with. 

Some retired into Lord Aungier’s house and 
plied the Irish so warmly that they were 
obliged to leave the town. ‘The Commander 

Nangle was killed, and his head brought to 
Dublin. 

A further letter from the Duke, who was 
at that time Lord Lieutenant (dated Dub- 
lin, Feb. 4, 1668), to Lord Arlington, reveals 
the estimation in which ‘‘my Lord’ was 
held : 

Lord Aungier 


is too well remembered and 
known to the King (he says) to need any recom- 
mendation. ‘T he diligence and loyalty he 


showed before the King’ s coming in, and after- 


wards in the Commons, are continued in his 
present place, at the Council board, and in 
the Army. 

Ever busy over Irish affairs, and 


especially those of the tuwn of Longford, 
Lord Angier in December, 1668, effected its 
incorporation. The family arms and crest 
form the official seal to this day. 

He played no inconsiderable part in Irish 
military, social, and political affairs, dur- 
ing the reign of the ‘‘merry Monarch.”” <A 
Commissioner of the Revenue, member of 
the Irish Privy Council, and Governor of 


Carrickfergus, he was (January, 1670), 
created Lord Treasurer of Ireland. Bag- 


well in his ‘ Ireland under the Stuarts,’ says 


Lord Aungier had the reputation of being a 
“ skilled financier,” and as such was valu- 
able to the Government. So much, in fact, 
may be gathered from the secret ‘‘ instruc- 
tions’? sent to him by the King, at the 
time of his appointment to the Treasurer- 
ship. 

The experience which you have had for 
several years past in the affairs of Ireland, 


a F ormerly in the Army and a Protestant, 
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| France 


he became a convert to Rome and went into | 
and wandering, 
—Duke of Ormonde, 


Tebellion 
his wits.” 


from his debts and 
Letters. 
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es served us there as one of our Council, 
have rendered you so capable of our trust and 
employment that we have, upon assurance of 
your sufficiency, honesty, and integrity, made 
our own special choice of you... wherein we 
are confident of your utmost endeavours. 

In July, 1670, he crossed the Irish Sea to 
take over his new appointment. ** Lord 
Aungier, who arrived on Saturday,’’ writes 
one Philip Froude of Dublin to Secretary 
Williamson on July 12th, ‘‘ was four times 


at sea, and twice in danger of being 
drowned.’’ The end of the month saw him 
actively engaged* in some military 


manceuvres. 

As Sir Ellis Leighton has just set sail for 
England (Lord Aungier writes to Williamson 
on the 26th inst. \e he will bring you an account 
of our Army and spare me the trouble of writ- 
ing the long and just enconium of it; yet I 
cannot forbear telling you that no Prince in 
Europe can show a better army of their num- 
ber. We have been very merry in camp as you 
may suppose. Yesterday his Excellency [the 
Duke of Ormonde] with very great cheer, but 
greater cheerfulness, treated the officers at his 
own tent, and, after a plentiful dinner, saw 
us all march in battalion, without the least 
disorder, though we were changed into several 
forms. To-morrow the camp breaks up, and 
we all march to new winter quarters. The 
Earl of Orrery arrived in camp to-day, but 
too late for the fair, for the work of the army 
is all over. 

In April, 1673, he surrendered the Vice- 
Treasurership of Ireland to the Earl 
Ranelagh, who had persuaded Charles II to 
the revenue to him on _ his under- 
taking to defray the Government expenses. 

The same year appeared a volume entitled : 
The State of His Majesties Revenue in Ireland 
as the same was given in to the Right Hon- 
ourable the Lords ‘Commissioners of his Majes- 
ties Treasury in England by Francis Lord 
{ngier, Vice Treasurer of Ireland, and also 
The Humble Proposals of the Right Honour- 
able Richard Lord Viscount Ranelagh upon the 
said State. 

A copy is preserved in the Library of the 
British Museum. 

After he had resigned the Treasurership 
he appears to have retired for a time to his 
country house at Longford, whence in 
March, . 1675, he writes to Williamson 

expressing his gratitude ‘‘ for thinking of so 
inconsiderable a persou, out of all business, 


assign 


* In May, "4675, among the Treasury war- 
rants, is an order to permit him to land from 
and take away to Ireland, for the 
recruit ” of his “troop,” 25 cases of pistols, 
14 carbines, 3 Fusees, 20 dozen of flints, and 
50lbs. of powder. 


«6 
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and almost out of the world.’’ At last, on 
Nov. 8, 1675, as a reward for his many 
services, the King was pleased to advance 
him to the dignity of Lord Viscount Long- 
ford with a special remainder, failing heirs 
male of his body, to his brothers Gerald 


and Ambrose. ‘wo years later (Dec. 18, 
1677) he was further created Earl of Long- 
ford with a like special remainder. In 
August he had been created a Doctor of 
Civil Law at Oxford. 

That he was a man of social habits and 


much appreciated in society and in the con- 
vivial circles of the day is evident from his 
leiters preserved among the oft-quoted State 


Papers. One of these contains an early 
reference to a London clul. 

I am pleased to hear what you and your 
noble friends do in your kind remembrance otf 


writes to Williamson in 


me at the Clubbe (he 
September, 1670). 1f I can get leave, iope to 
return my acknowledgements before the end ot 


October. 

And again the following November he 
alludes to his’ ‘‘ Clubbe.”’ 

When you are next at our Clubbe pray oblige 


me with my most humble service to the worthy 


members of it, amongst whom I heartily wish 
myself. 
‘My Lord Aungier is the best and 
heartiest man : ever knew ’’—writes the 
efore quoted Sir Ellis Leighton to William- 
son in November, 1670. John Evelyn—who 
knew everyone—notes in his Diary, ‘* 8th 


ame to dine with me my Lord 
Ireland, nephew to 


July 1678; C 
Lo ngford, Treasurer of 
that learned gentleman my Lord Aungier, 
with whom I was long since acquainted.”’ 
Longford had recently married again oe 
Lady Anne Chichester, widow of John Ki 
of Gowran (who d.s.p. 1677) and d. an 
co-hr, of Arthur Ist Earl of Donegal. She 
then about twenty-five years of age. 
portrait, by Kneller, is at Witcombe 
Gloucester, the seat of the Hicks 
family, her mother having been a daughter 
of the first Mrs. Hicks Beach, 
describing this portrait, which is reproduced 
in her fascinating book, A Cotswold 
Family,’ 


rl 
| 


was 
Her 
Pa rk, 


baronet. 


writes : 

The Countess of Longford has a narrow head, 
and a very long narrow nose. Her lips are red 
and full, and are pinched together to suppress 
laughter ... .the colour in the cheeks is mostly 
artificial. The eyes are of the purple of sloes, 
and the lids ahove ore thick, and fringed only 
by slight lashes. The hair is coarse, and is 
of red gold, and is massed in carefully made 
falls in carefully dis- 


puffs over each ear, and 
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arranged curls over the clumsily modelled 
bosom. ‘There are great pearls hooked into the 
and jewelled clasps hold the satin dress 
insufficiently together. 


ears, 
rather 

If we could but describe a portrait of her 
brother-in-law half as vividly! Unfortun- 
no portrait exists of Gerald Aungier, 
In pre-photographic younger sons 
starting forth in search of fame and fortune 
were not accustomed to leave their portrait 
‘neatly done in oils’’ behind them, 

Lord Longford who had latterly been 
Keeper of the Great Seal (1693-6), Master 
of the Ordnance, and Governor of Carrick- 
fergus, by the death of his Countess in 1697, 
found himself once again a_ childless 
widower. But only three years of life 
remained to him; and he with the 
century, three days before Christmas in the 


ately 


days 


died 


vear 1700. He was about seventy years of 
age. 
They laid him beside his grandfather, the 


Patrick’s Cathedral, on the 
on the North side. 

under the special 
surviving brother 
> decease unmarried four 
line came to an end.t 


C. a Ba 


old Lord, in St: 
teps of the altar, 
The Earldom devolved, 
remainder, upon his only 
Ambros at who: ; 

| the male 


years later 


Ss 





SOME SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 


ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
Philips’s ‘ A.B.C. Pccket 
1 that 


Albert Memorial was erected 
Kensington Gardens, 


Atlas-Guide’ to 


London, states at p. 


the magnificent 
by the English nation in 
on the site of the Great Exhibition of 1851, as 
an appropriate national memorial to the late 
Prince Consort, who did so much to further the 
this pioneer world exhibition. 


Dates ’ 


success ol 


Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of states 


that 


- Admitted t Inn (1666) he seems 


Lincoln’s 


to eee given ns his legal studies for a mili- 
tary career; and is mentio ned in the State 
Papers, as late as 1702, as a “ Major” in the 


Donegal’s regiment. Since 1680 he had 
been in receipt of a pension granted by Charles 
IT, of £480 per anum. He was buried in St. 
Patrick’s with the others. 


Karl of 


+The Earldom was revived long afterwards 
(in 1785) in favour of their grand-niece, Eliza- 
heth Cuff, the eventual heir of the three 
brothers. She was grand-daughter of Alice 


Aungier, the vounger of their two sisters and 
the wife of Sir James Cuff, a distinguished 
Royalist. The elder sister Mrs. Ludlow, d.s.p. 
in 1715. 
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The Prince Consort died 14 Dee., 1861. A 
meeting to orgi vnize a method of receiving con- 
tributions for a great national memorial was 
held at the Mansion House 14 Jan., 1862. Par- 
liament voted £50,000 in addition to £60,000 
received by voluntary contributions, 23 April, 
1863. 

The earliest subscription list was dated 
November, 1853, and it will ba observed 
how large a number of pioneers of science 
subscribed to this monument to a Prince 
who did much to assure the position of 
scientific men. The following is extracted 
mal :— 


from the ori 


y 
Tron M4 


Memorial of the Great Exhibition, in con- 
nection with a Testimonial of Admiration and 
Hsteem to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
November 1853. Ata Public Adecting held 
it the Mansion House, on Monday, the 7th 
instant, The Right Hon. The Lord Mayor In 
The Chair, It was moved by the Bishop ot 
Oxtord, seconded by Captain Shepherd (of 
Trinity House) and unanimously resolved 
“That the Great Exhibition of 1851, which 
comprised the products of the industry of all 
countries, Was an event of the greatest import- 
ince to the nations of the world, by enabling 
them to observe the relative influence of science, 
art and national characteristics upon produc- 
tion, by furnishing the means of a valuable 
review of the past, “and by making a new start- 
point for the future progress of produe- 
tive industry, and giving an_ increased 
timulus.” Moved by the Rev. Provost ot 
Eton, seconded by Samuel Morley, Esq., sup- 
ported by John Wilks, Nsq., and resolved 
unanimously :— 
“That a monument commemorative of the 
Exhibition ought to be raised, on which a 
statue of His Royal “ti Prince Albert 
should be a principal feature, to mark the 
sense entertained of the great ability and zeal 
which his Royal Highness displayed in earry- 
ing out that object, notwithstanding the 
numerous difficulties by which it was sur- 
rounded.” 
Moved by Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Wire, 
seconded by William Tite. Esq., F'.R.S.: 
“That the following noblemen ‘and. gentle- 
men be requested to act as a Central Com- 
mittee to carry out the objects in view, with 
power to add to their number: 
COMMITTEE. 

Duke of Norfolk. Andrew Caldecott, Esq. 
Duke of Devonshire. Robert Henderson, Esq. 
Earl of Rosse (P.R.S., Mr. Ald. Wilson. 








F.R.A.S.) Mr. Ald. and Sheriff 
Lord Wharncliffe. Wire. 
Lord Ashburton. William Tite, Esq. 
Lord Overstone. R. A. Liddiard, Esq. 
Lord Hatherton. Charles Swaisland, Esq. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor. Brandreth Gibbs, Esq. 
Bishop of London. John Wood, Esq. 
Bishop of Oxford S. C. Hall, Esq. 
J. Masterman, Esq., Samuel Plimsoll, Esq. 
M.P. John Penn, Esq. 


R. Cobden, Esq.. M.P. Herbert Minton, Esq. 
Sir J. Duke, Bart., M.PJ. G. Grace, Esq. 


M. -Peto, Esq., M.P. Peter Graham, Esq. 
Sir C. Eastlake, toi William Bird, Esq. 

P.R.A., Sir ——— Paxton. 
Sir R. Murchison, WwW. F. Delane, Esq. 

(E.R.S.. FUR.A.S.) R. W. en Esq. 
Professor (Richard) Thomas Dakin, Esq. 


Owen, ( 
I. Kk. Brun 


F.R.S.) Francis Bennoch, Esq. 
el, Esq., Robert Obbard, Esq. 


(F.R.A.S.) 2. Be Simpson, Esq. 
J. M. Rendel, Esq. Francis kuller, Esq. 
C. W. Dilke, Esq. Sir John Boileau, 


Samuel Morley, Esq. Bart 
William Leaf, Esq. 


A vote of 
Af 
JMiayor, Wa 


thanks to the Right Hon. the Lord 
s moved by S. C. Hall, Esq., 


seconded by John Wood, Esq., supported by 


John Scott 


Russell, Esq., C.E., and carried by 


acclamation. 


The follo 
600 odd sul 


Abercorn, \ 


wing from this oe list of some 
yscribers may be of interest: 
farquis of Holland, Sir Henry, 


Aberdeen, Earl of F.R.S., F.G.S. 

\llies, Jabez. Hop kins, Professor 

Ansted, D.T., P rofessor W illiar n, F.RS., 
P.R.S E GS I GS 


Argyll, Duk 
Ashburton, 





e of, P.G A) Hornsby, R. & Son. 
Lord, F.G.S Horton, J. 


Athenaeum,” Pro- Hudson, Edm. 
prietors of the Hudson, James. 
Azimullah Khan. Hughes, Edward. 
Bailey, Sir Joseph, Hunter. Mr. Alderman. 
Bart . ae BP. Jeune, Francis. 
Bai } R.A. Kater, Edw: ard, F.R.S., 
Barclay,: A KLE 9: Bs 8 F.G.S 
(\ ice-P resident) Keith & C oO. 
E.GS Laing, Rev. D., M.A., 
Barlow, John (Rev., u.S. 
F.R.S., F.G.S.) teste, S. Esq., M.P. 
pi iy tS. Lawrence, William, 





sir 

Sir Franc 
Bedford, Di 
Berkeley, \ 


Bigg Thom: 


Thomas 
F.G.S.) 
Boileau, Sir 
F.R.S., 
es Rev. 
RS. 


ar e erbank, 
a 





Charles. F.R.S. 


eaufort, Ronn pam te Couteur, Col. M., 


is, F.R.: Jersey. 
Leeks, Edwd. Fredk., 
ike of F.L. 


dmiral. Legh, Deter, F.R.A.S. 
is (2? Capt. Liddell, Rev. H. G. 
Bigge, Lilford, Lord. 
Lindley, Professor 
Jo hn, Bt., John (Botanist, 
‘f GS ob. 1865). 


D.C .L., Linklater, J. & R. 
Lord Mayor, The Rt. 
ee i Hon. 


a) Lowther, Sir John 
(Sponges, F.R.A.S., Bart. |. Q 
U.G.S.) Lubbock, Sir John, Bt., 


Bowring, E 
Brady, Johr 


Braikenridg 


dgar .- F.R.S., F.LS., 
1 Esy.. Xt. E, F.G.S. 
re, Francis Lyell, Sir Chas., F.RS., 


John. F.G.S. i 
Bramwell, Mayor of | Mackay, Wa Q.M.Set. 

Durham. MacDowell, R.A. 
Breadalbane, Marquis Maclise, Dan, R.A. 

of, F.R.S., F.G.S. Macready, W. C. 
Broadwood, J. & Sons. Mz ugendie, As hurst. 
Brooke, Gustavus V. Mangles, Capt. R.N., 
Brown, i rt. (Traveller). 
Brown . & M. L. Matheson, Sir James, 
Bruce, Ww m. Downing, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 


S.A. 


F.G.S., F.R.GS. 
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Brunel, I F 
eee F.C 
Engineer. 
(ob. 1859). 

Butterworth, 
Joshua W. 

Buxton, Sir E. 

Caplin, Daniel. 

Caplin, Madame, R.A. 

Cayley, Sir George. 

Chadwick, Edwin, C3. 
(Sanitation). 

Chalon, Alfred Edwin, 


-RS., 
7S. 


N., Bt. 


‘John James, 
(obiit. 1854). 
I ne Ay Earl of 
Clark, Sir James, 
Claudet, A. (J.F.), 
F.R.S. 
Cleveland, Duke of 
Clowes, be — ‘wes 
Clutton, J. & I 
Cobden, Hichara , P. 
Cockerell, R. A. 
Colnaghi, D: 
Combe srmere, Viscount. 
Cope, C.W., R.A. 
Cowen, Jose ph. 
Crossley, John & Sons. 


R.A 
ses ar 


Cubitt, Mr. Alder- 
man, M.P. 
Cubitt, T homas. 


Cubitt, Sir W iam, 
F.R.S., F.R.i 
M.R.I. ‘’A., F re 

Cureton, Rev. 

Darke, Mrs. 

Darnley, Lord. 

Darwin, Charles, 


F.R.S., F.G.S. 


Davis, Sir John F., 
Bart. 

De La Beche, Sir 
Henry, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. (ob. ce 

Delane, W. F 


De La Rue, 7 £ is 
(P. De La Rue, 


Painter, obiit. 1856.) 


Devonshire, Duke of, 
".G.S. 

Dicksee, J.R. 

Dilke, C. Wentworth. 

Dixon, James & Sons, 
Sheffield 

Donkin, Bryan & Co. 
(Bryan, Donkin), 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S.) 

Duke. Sir James, 
M.P 


Dunalley, Lord. 

Dyce, William, R.A. 

Eastlake, Sir Charles, 
P.R.A. (ob. 1865). 

Eastwick, Professor 
Edward B. 


Edwards. George, 


(Public Libraries). 
F.S.A. 


Edwards, John, 


Elkington, Mason & Co. 


M.D. 


WwW ili am. 
Elizabeth. 


Bart., 
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Mayer, Joseph (of 
“Liverpool, Agricul- 
turist.) 

Mechi, J. J. 

Middleton, Sir 
Bart. 

Minton, Herbert. 

Minton, Herbert & Co. 

Mogford, H., F.S.A. 

Montanari, Napoleon. 

Morley, Samuel, M.P., 

Morris, Rev. F. oO. 
(Zoologist). 

Morrison, James, 
F.G.S. 

Murchison, Sir Roder- 
ick, Jo F.R.S.. 


Wm., 


F.R.AS., F = 
Murray, Andrew,  E. 
Musgrove, Sir Ay 

Bart. 

Napier, Robert. 
Newton, C. 5 GE. 
F.S.A. 
Nichol: ny, J. A. ‘ _—_ 
Nicoll, H. J. ee 
Nimmo, {ee aS 
Norfolk, A of 
Northcote, BAT 5. ate 


Obbard, Robert. 

Onions, J. C. 

Owen, Captain R. E. 

Owen, Professor 
Richard, F.R.S., 
".G.S. 

Oxford, Bishop of 
(Wilberforce, 
F.G.S.) 

-*akington, Sir John, 
Bart., M.P. 

Pattinson, H. L., 
P.R.A.S., F.G.S. 

Paxton, Sir Joseph, 

Pennethorne, James., 
(Architect). 

Penson, R. Kyrke, 
F.S.A. 

Peto, S. M. Esq. M.P. 

Pinches, T. R., 
(Assyr iologist). 

Playfair, Dr. Lyon, 
= oy. eS 5 

".G. S., &e. 
Pollge k, 
F.R.S 


F.GS.. FS.A. 
Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, Royal. 

Pusey, Philip. 
Redgrave, Richd., 
tees, William 
clopaedist). 
Rendel,J.M..F.R.S..&e. 
Rennie, George, F.G.S. 
Roget, Dr. P. M.., 
ES., ERAS... 
F -— 
Rosse, 


-R.AS., 


(Ency- 


Earl of 

AS... GS 
(President Ropai 
Society, 1853.) 


Sir Frederick, 
S. . 


R.A, 


aiaees Earl of, 
F. 

Brskine, Lord. 

ab Jeremiah and 
Sor 

Brass, W. ., Allestree, 
F.G.S 


Exeter, Marquis of 

Exhibitor, A Poor 

Faraday, Professor, 
F.R.S., F.G.S., 


M.R.I.A. (ob. 1867). 


Ferguson, Robert, M.D. 


Fer ty William, 
F. 


Fletcher, “Bell, M.D. 
Foley, J. H., A.R.A. 
lontaine, Moreau. 
Forbes, Professor Ed- 
ward, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
(ob. 1854). 
Fordham, Thomas. 
Forrer, Antoin. 
Fowler, John, Engineer, 
‘.G.S. 
Francis, John. 
Freer, Ven. Arch- 
deacon. 
French, Gilbert, J. 
Frost, W.E., A.R.A. 
Garbett, Edmund, 
Gilbart, J.W., F.R.S. 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. 
W. M.P. 
Glaisher, ‘James, F.R.S. 
F. 


R.A.S., Astron’m 
(still a member of 


R.A.S. Council, 
1924.) 
Graham, Professor 


Thomas, DRS. 
F.G.S 
Hall, S. C., F.S.A. 
Hallam, Henry, F.R.S. 
".G.S. 


Harcourt, F. R. 
Hardinge, Lord. 
Hardwick, Philip, R.A. 
Hardwicke, Earl of 
Hardy. R. W. H. 
F.R.A.S. (Lieut. 


R.N. 

Hawkins, B. Water- 
house. 

Hawtrey, Rev. E. C., 


Provost of Eton. 
a, R. Gardiver, 
S.A., Mayor of 
Livcnin. 
Hodgkinson, Professor 
BE aton, PRS. 
F.G.S 
Hodgkinson, 
George E. 


Sir 
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Rotch*, Benjamin 
(Dept. Lieut. Co. of 
Middlesex, &c.) 

may Dr. Forbes, 

F.BS., F.GS., 
M.R.A.S. (R. Asia- 
tic Soc.), Himalaya 
traveller. 

os Lord John 


Russell, J. Scott, F.R.S 

Salt, Titus. 

Scrope, G. Poulett, 
Beq.; MP., B.G82 

Sedgwick, A. Rev. 
Adam, F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., F.G.S. 

Shepherd, Captain, 
Trinity House. 

— Samuel, 
F.S.2 


F.R.A.S. 
Jame ss, F.RS., 


Sopwith, T.. (Zoolo- 
gist), F.G.S. 
Spearm: in, Sir Alex., 

3art. 

Spence, William, 
(Entomologist). 

Spencer, Earl. 

Spiers, R. J., Mayor of 
Oxford. 

Stanfield, Clarkson, 
R.A. Artist (ob. 
1867). 

Strutt, Rt. Hon. Ed- 
ward, M.P., F.G.S. 

— Dr. A. J. 


Simms, W. 
Smit h, 


E.G.S 
Taylor, John, ERS. 
F.G. 
Temple, tastee of the 
Thomas, John. 
ones. John Evan, 
Tite, Wittiam, F.B.S., 
F. 
Tullock: James. F.R.S- 
Tviden, Sir ds M., Bt. 
Ward, E. ALRLA. 
wee cae (Rev., 
G.S 


Wicksteed, Thomas. 

Wilkinson, William, 
A., Esq., M.P. 

Wilson,P -rofessor John, 


F.G.S. (ob. on 
Wortien Rt. Hon. 
Stuart, M.P. 


Wyatt, Digby. 

Wyon, Benjamin. 
York, Lord Mayor of. 
Ysasi, Don Manuel De- 


J. A. Rupert-Jones. 


_Tide 


House, Milford Haven. 





‘In the origins ul Benjamin R otch i is givenim 


error as F.R.S. 


the 


three letters having 


dropped from name above. 
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Tur ‘Oxrorp ENnciisn Dictrronary.’—I 
commend to Mr, Stewart-Brown (ante p. 
87, s.v. ‘ Ferris” and ‘‘ Furison”’’) the 
excellent habit of browsing on a fair num- 
ber of consecutive pages of the Dictionary. 
He will, I think, be surprised at the num- 
ber of quotations from the first volume 
(1688) of Randle Holme’s ‘ Academy of 
Aymory,’ and from the second volume, first 
printed for the Roxburgh Club in 1905; and 
especially by the many names of ordinary 
household utensils and craft implements 
recorded, beside those that heraldry has 
appropriated. Both volumes have been 
carefully ‘‘ searched for the O. E. D.’; 
but quotations, where Holme is the first 
authority, or the only authority for the 
seventeenth century, will be welcomed if 
sent (see J. T. F., ‘Fifteenth Century 
Words’ at ante p. 123) by him or anyone 
else. 

OV. 

ENGRAVINGS SOMETIMES REVERSED. — 
Inexperienced collectors of line engravings 
have now and. then been puzzled to find at 
the foot of them three names; for instance, 
in the splendid example (1803) of the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, ‘‘ Peint par 
Joseph Ribera dit Spagnoletto. Dessiné par 
Bouillon. Gravé par Ingouf Jeune.’’ The 
engraver, as I apprehend, seldom or never 
worked from the painting direct, but from 
a drawing in black and white, sometimes 
made by’ himself, sometimes by another 
artist. In order to reproduce the painting 
correctly in the engraving, the intermediate 
drawing must be reversed, as in the familiar 
instance of type-setting. This reversal was 
less necessary for landscapes than for 
figures; and I suspect (though without suffi- 
cient investigation) that in landscape it was 
frequently disregarded. But in the case of 
figures the lack of reversal in the drawing 
would produce a reversal in the engraving. 
Sometimes an act would be represented as 
done with the left hand, which should have 
been done with the right. I note a few 
examples, hoping that other correspondents 
will take the matter up. 

Mieris, ‘Soap Bubbles.’ The child holds 
the bow] in the right hand, the pipe in the 
left. (I am not sure about this instance). 

Van Tool, ‘The Cobbler.’ He is stitch- 
ing with his left hand. 


Deuren, ‘The Student.’ Writing with 
his left hand. 
Van der Helst, ‘Treaty of 1609.’ This 
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splendid picture is certainly reversed, for 
Il am familiar with the original at Amster- 
dam. Yet a seated figure at the table uses 
his right hand to write, which I do not 
understand, 

Van der Meer, ‘The Violin Player.’ He 
plays with his left hand. 

These five instances occur 
Collection, 1792. 


in Le Brun’s 


Ricnarp. H. THorntTon, 

244, 24th St. North, Portland, Oregon. 

‘* TIP-TOEING ”’: A SHroveE TvuEspay 
Custom.—Perhaps the following extract 
from The Western Times, March 7, is worthy 
of a permanent record : 

Gittisham (Devon). 

The schoolchildren kept up the very old 
custom on Shrove ‘Tuesday of what they call 
“Tip-toeing.”” They came out of school earlier 
than usual, and paraded the village and neigh- 
bouring houses round, shouting ‘‘ Tip-tip toe, 
please give us a penny and away we’ll go.” A 
good sum of money was collected, and divided 
between them by Miss Richards, their school- 
mistress. 

W. Curzon YEo. 

10, Beaumont Avenue, 

Richmond, Surrey. 





MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


It is most satisfactory to learn, from Mr. 
Bryan Fell’s letter to The Times (published 
on Mar. 18), that Kensington Square is to 
remain undisturbed at any rate for a time. 
It will be remembered that about a year ago 
a large commercial firm, having acquired 
two houses on the north side of the Square, 
proposed to make such alterations in them, 
and to use them for such purposes, as would 
have destroyed both the beauty and _ the 
tranquillity of this delightful nook of Lon- 
don. The owners of three fine gardens on 
the north side have sold a portion of these 
to be utilised by the firm in question, who, 
in consideration of this have agreed to 
leave the houses unchanged in character for 
a term of thirty years. Further, the pri- 
vate owners of the houses in Kensington 
Square have signed a mutual covenant bind- 
ing each of them and their successors to use 
these old residences only as private dwelling- 
houses. 

The London Scciety is working at a scheme 
of user zoning maps of the London boroughs 
north of the Thames. Ten of the nineteen 
boroughs have been dealt with; three are 
yet to be undertaken; the remaining six 
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could not be usefully subjected to ‘* user 
zoning.’’ The design of these maps—which 
follow a suggestion derived from New York 

is to show the present uses of the various 
properties, with a view to the future devel- 
opment of London proceeding on an ascer- 
tained plan, the industrial zones remaining 
industrial, the residential, residential, and 
so on. The London Society works upon the 
principle that the subject should be treated 
as one great whole, not divided borough. by 
borough. The user zoning maps by the use 
of different colours for different 
property, enable the reader to see at a 
glance the distribution on the land of its 
various users. 

The cruiser 
] 


which was being 


1 
classes Of 


Sutlej, an obsolete vessel 
towed frim Rosyth to Bel- 
fast, broke adrift from her tugs in heavy 
little over a fortnight She 
carried a crew of 13 men, with provisions 
on board for 14 days, but being no more 
than a floating shell was at the mercy of 
wind and sea. Active search was made for 
her, in which some 30 vessels took part. 
On March 5 she was said to be anchored off 
the Northumberland coast, but disappeared 
again; finally she was located E.S.E. 70 
miles from Peterhead, and after so many 
days of drifting was taken in tow again 
for her destination. The crew were reported 
well, 

On St. Patrick’s Day was 
in the Central Hall of thé Palace of 
Westminster, the mosaic of St. Patrick, 
the gift of Mr, Patrick Ford, ex-M.P. for 
North Edinburgh. The design is by Mr. 
Robert Anning Bell and the execution of 
the mosaic by Miss Gertrude Martin and 
her sister. The saint is represented in the 
robes of a Bishop, with clasped hands, hav- 
ing on his right St. Columba standing for 
North Ireland, and on his left St. Bridget 
standing for South Ireland. The ancient 
name of Ireland ‘‘Oanba’’ appears above 
the figures, and behind them in green and 
brown is the suggestion of the emerald 
fields and the bogland of Erin. 

A yather amusing example of the working 
of the United States Customs regulations 
Robinson 
He was 
pots of growing shamrock 
Patrick’s Day—and 
that these were 
roots ”’ being 


seas a ago, 


unveiled 


was seen on the arrival of Father 
of Wicklow on board the Saxonia. 
the bearer of 
for distribution on St. 
we learn 

confiscated 
a prohibited import. 


from The Times 


‘vegetation with 
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Queries. 

Ws must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to athx their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


GEORGE CLIrForD, EArt or CUMBERLAND, 

What connection had this Elizabethan sea- 
dog with Serjeants’ Inn in Chancery Lane? 
His arms, dated 1605, with eight quarter- 
ings, are in a window of the re-erected 
Hall of the Inn at Moat Mount, Mill Hill. 
Middlesex, 

KF, Sypnrey Eben. 
{uToGRAPHS.—In 1872 the widow 
of Sigismund Thalberg, the pianist, sold by 
auction in London the autograph score of 
Bach’s secular Cantata, ‘ Vergnugte Pleis- 
senstadt.’ Can anyone guide me to the 
particular auction in 1872, or the present 
locality of the autograph? 

C. Sanrorp TErRy. 


BAcH’s 


TooTHENAQUE.—I have a pair of silver- 
plated candlesticks described, on a slip of 
paper attached, as plated ‘‘ by the extinct 

rthenaque What was this pro- 
and when did it become extinct ? 

Ss. 4B; 

WEIGHING-MACHINE IN LONDON IN 1639.— 
Peter Mundy, traveller, was at Thorn in 
Poland in 1643, and he has a detailed 





process. si 


cess, 








description and sketch of the bridge there. 
ifter describing its construction, which was 
on the cantilever principle, he adds: ‘‘soe 
that thatt part of the bridge hangeth as a 
paire of scales with waights on a paire of 
Triangles ; used att London.’’ Mundy seems 
to be referring to some kind of crane or 
weighing-machine which he had seen before 
he left London in 1639. Is anything known 
of such a contrivance at that date? 
L, M. ANSTEY. 

Eart or Porrnanp (1637).—Reference to 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ shows that the ancestor 
(Hans William Bentinck) of the present 
holder of the title came over with William 
of Orange and was created Earl of Portland 
in 1687. The writer would be glad of any 
information as to the family who held that 
title in 1637. 

AtrreD J. WooLMeER. 

[The Earl of Portland in 1637 was Jerome 
(1605-1663), eldest son of Richard Weston, first 
Earl by his second wife Frances Waldegrave. 
Sir Richard was created Earl of Portland by 
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Charles [ in Feb. 1632/3 as a mark ot confidence 
in his foreign policy, which had bitter oppo- 
rents. ‘The second Karl served the King during 
the Civil War; lived quietly at Ashley House, 
Northamptonshire, during the Commonwealth, 
jook his seat in the Convention Parliament 
and was restored to his posts after the acces- 
sion of Charles Il. His son succeeded him as 
third Earl and died unmarried. His uncle, 
who succeeded, dying without issue, the earl- 
dom became extinct. For further particulars 
see the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biogr.’] 

CapENCY IN Herratpry.—lf the elder bro- 
thers of a house die issueless, do the 
younger surviving ones succeed respectively 
to the cadency marks of those deceased, or 
retain the cadency marks they were entitled 
to in the order of their birth ? 

Dy, 6... ¥. 

Lerrer tc Bureutrty, 1589-90.—Wanted, 
the correct text of the following quotation. 
believed to be from a_ letter from 
‘Sir John Smyth to Ld. Burghley on the 
Men in Flanders, 1589-90 ”’ : 

Consider the thousands of brave English 
people that have been consumed by sea and 
land within these few years, which have not 
heen rogues, cut-purses, horse-stealers, com- 
mitters of burglary, nor other sorts of thieves, 
is some of our captains and men of war, to 
excuse themselves, do report. 

But, in truth, they were young gentlemen, 
yeonen and yeomen’s sons and artificers of the 
most brave sort, such as went voluntarily to 
serve of a gaiety and (word missing) of mind; 
ll which kind of people are the flower and 
foree of a kingdom. 

Vere FE, 


Langdale, Grassendale Park, 
iverpool, 


WEDDEL AND 


It is 


CoTTON. 


RipspaLte.—J. S. Fletcher, 
in his 300k about Yorkshire’ (Methuen, 
1904), referring to the building of Ripon 
Minster, gives a list of leading families in 
the neighbourhcod who contributed to the 
cost of construction of the edifice. He men- 
tions in this list the Weddels and Ridsdales. 
What is known of these two families ? 
GEO. MERRY WEATHER. 

Masor-Generat Manser (ob. 1794).—Was 
Major-General Mansel, kil’ed at Beaumont, 
26 April, 1794, when leading the Blues, the 
Royals and the 3rd Dragoon Guards in 
their victorious charge, a one-time officer in 
the last named regiment? If so, what were 
the dates of his connection with the 
ment ? 


regi- 

CATEAU. 
‘LETTERS FROM A PERSIAN’ (1744).—Does 

any reader know the authorship of a book 


entitled ‘ Letters from a Persian in England 
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to his Friend at Ispahan’? The fifth edi- 
tion was “ printed for J. Millar, near 
Whitehall,’? in 1744. It is obviously an 
imitation of Montesquieu’s ‘Lettres Per- 
which it refers to in a footnote in 
one place, 


sanes,’ 


G. D. Squiss. 


(ASSIZES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.— 
I am anxious for particulars about the 
Assizes in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. When did the circuits then 
begin? How long did they last, and how 
inany were there in the year? If (as now) 
the two principal circuits began in the end 
of January and end of May, how was 
Vollexfen, leader of the Western Circuit, 
able to appear in the Trial of the Seven 


Bishops, June 27, 1088? Any information 
will greatly oblige. 
M. C. B. 
Sik Witrram ‘Turner, Lord Mayor, 
1668-9, Pres. of Bridewell and Bethlehem. 


Where was he buried? Does the wax effigy 
preserved at Kirkleatham, Yorks, represent 
this Sir William, or is it Sir William 
d | t lawyer mentioned by Mr. Jus- 


Turner the 
tice Dolben in the trial of Lord Grey, 1682? 
M. C. B. 


LeonarpD Huvrren, divine and antiquary, 
have been ‘* born about 1557,’’ 
acording to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xxviii. 
350. Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
furnish me with particulars of his parent- 
age, the date and place of his birth, and 
the date of his marriage with Anne 
Hamden ? 


‘ ie 
is saia to 


Goh RE 
Moravian, was the son of 
non-juring clergy- 


JAMES Hvurton, 
the Rev. John Hutten, a 
man, who lived in College Street, Westmin 
ster, and Elizabeth Ayscough. I should be 
glad to Jearn the particulars of her parent- 


age, which are not given in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ xxviii. 353. 
Ge Fk RS 

JAMES AND Henry Leonarp. — I am 
unxious to find the connection with England 
of the two brothers James and Henry 
Leonard, who settled in Taunton, Massa- 
chuetts, U.S.A., in the year 1650. They 
are said to have come from Pontypool, 
Wales, and to be of the Jine of Sampson 


Leonard, who married Baroness Dacre. Can 
any correspondent tell me the dates of their 
birth, the names of their parents, and from 
what parish they came? Are they entitled 
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to bear the following arms: Or, a fess of 
azure charged with three fleurs-de-lis : 
Crest, head of alant, erased, issuing from 
torsi of silk and ermine; Motto, Pour bien 
désirer ? 

(Miss) M. Emma Burr 

147, Highland Street, 

Taunton, Mass., U.S.A. 

THe Raitincs oF St. Paut’s CATHEDRAL. 
—What are the actual facts about these? 
Tradition asserts that they were forged 
from iron-ore smelted in Tilgate Forest 
(‘ The Forests of England,’ 3: C, Brown, 
1883, p. 133). There were more than 2,500 
palisades weighing 200 tons. They were 
supposed to have been cast by Richard 
Jones at the Falcon Iron Foundry, South- 
wark, but were really cast by — Gott at 
Lamberhurst, Kent (‘Fact Against Scan- 
dal,’ 1713, p. 4), at a cost of £11,202; were 
Janded at Pus Wharf, and erected in 
1710. They were greatly condemned by 
Wren, were removed in 1873, and sold by 
auction on 8 Jan., 1874, the Dean and 
Chapter buying the enclosed space from the 
City Corporation. Portions of the railings 
are in the Brassey Museum, Hastings, and 
at Lewes Castle . 

J. ARDAGH. 


** Butrer-Mitk Weppinc.’’—Halland, 


in his ‘Glossary of Cheshire Words’ states 
that this term is used when a bridegroom 
will not distribute money. How did it 


originate? For ‘‘ butter-milk’’ used to be 
considered a good product and valuable for 
many purposes, not like ‘‘skim milk,” 
poor product of little value 
R. Hepcer WaAttace. 
‘Tempte Bar.’—-When did this long pop- 
ular monthly begin and when cease to 
appear? Is if known who were its succes- 
sive Editors ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
DeEsECRATED SitTEs.—What is the Welsh 
name for a desecrated site, i.e., for what 
has been the place of a consecrated church 
or chapel? Tradition says no tree will 
grow on these places. 
KE. E. 


Prennincton.—Paul Pennington, 


Cope. 
of Sun. 


brick, Lancashire, married Ann Simpson, of 
the same village, on Dec. 27, 1655, the 
ceremony taking place at Aldingham. The 


three children of this marriage were Eliza- 
beth, 

The son, 
his father, 


William, and Mary. 
William Pennington, who, like 
vas a Quaker, married Margaret 


Hall, the daughter of Daniel Hall, on 
March 22, 1688, the ceremony being per- 
formed at the house of Joseph Goad at 
Bayscliff. 

In 1717 William and Margaret Penning. 


ton left England and settled in America, 
and took with them a removal certificate 


from the Friends’ Church at Swarthmore, 
There were six children of this marriage— 
Elizabeth, Ann, Paul, Daniel, Mary and 
Thomas, all of whom were married in 
America. 

The names of the parents of Paul Pen- 
nington are desired, and the branch of the 
Pennington family to which he _ belonged 


given, if possible. It is suggested that he 
was a descendant of the Colton branch of 
the Penningtons. The occurrence of the 
Christian name Paul gives colour to this 
suggestion. 

H. Askew. 


23, W hitworth ' 


J. S. Mu: REFERENCE Wantrep.—Can anyone 
“tell me where J. S. Mill speaks of a certain 
policy as a “method of bene fitting two coun- 
cans by making each pay enormous sums to 
= other, dropping the greater part by the 

vay,” or nearly in those words? Unfortu- 
nc Mill’s books never have an index. 


A. Leary. 


Terrace, Spennymoor. 


REFERENCE WANTED. — Where does 
“To be a good cook means a 
knowledge of all herbs, spices and flavourers 
.... readiness of resource. . perfectly and 
always a Lady (loaf-giver) ”’? I have searched 
‘Fors Clavigera’ and ‘Sesame and Lilies’ in 


vain, 7 
M.L.N. 


AvutHor Waxtep:—Who wrote the follow- 
ing poem, and what is the correct version 
of “it? 


On the cliffs of Crocknaharna, 
Crocknaharna, Croc knaharna— 
On a morning fair and early 
of a well remembered May— 
There I heard a maiden singing 
in the brown rocks and the grey; 
Oh! the joy of Crocknaharna, 
Crocknaharna, Crocknaharna, 
Wild with gulls was Crocknaharna, 
on that morning bright in May! 


RUSKIN : 
Ruskin say: 


On the cliffs of Crocknaharna, 
Crocknaharna, Crocknaharna, 
On an evening dark and dreary 
of a dull November day— 
There I theard a woman weeping 
in the brown rocks and the grey: 
She the pearl of Crocknaharna, 
Crocknaharna, Crocknaharna, 
Black with grief was Crocknaharna 
on that dark November day. 


H. E. Creeve. 


Marca 22, 1994, 
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‘ Replies. 


FULLER’S ALTAR-PIECE IN 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
(cxlvi. 172). 

Is Miss ANSTEY sure that it was Fullers’s ? 
The ‘D. N. B.,’? Lknow, saysso, and Fuller 
did of course execute some religious paint- 
ings at Oxford in the intervals between his 
drinking bouts. But the erudite and accur- 
ate historian of Magdalen, Myr. Wilson, 
says nothing of any part taken by Fuller 
in the elaborate Laudian restoration of the 
chapel (1629-35). He even seems to think 
that the rich decoration of the east end, 
described and admired by Mundy, may have 
been not painting but sculpture—perhaps in 
imitation of the gorgeous reredos of All 
Souls’, which was, of course, originally 

coloured. 

As to the date of the disappearance of the 
altar-piece (whether painting or sculpture), 
there can, I think, be little doubt that it 
was removed and probably destroyed by the 
troopers of Cromwell and Fairfax when 
they came to Oxford in 1549. From Eve- 
lyn’s account, Magdalen Chapel suffered 
less than some others at the hands of the 
Parliamentary iconoclasts; but as we know 
that ‘“‘ statues and other monuments of 
superstition ’’ were the special objects of the 
destroyers’ zeal, it is not likely that the 
representations of the Gospel mysteries, 
“exquisitely sett, forth in colours’? can 
have escaped, ““The interior of the 
chapel,” wrote Dr. Bloxam, ‘‘ suffered all 
the injury that fanatical zeal could per- 
petrate’’; and he knew what he was talk- 
ing about. 

Oswatp Hunter Bratr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

The following quotations do not answer 
Miss AnstEy’s question, but may help her 
in her researches. 

1, Evelyn: ‘Diary.’ July 12, 1654. 
“We walked to Magdalen College, where 
we saw the Library and Chapel, which was 
likewise in pontifical order, the altar only I 
thing turned table-wise, and there was still 
the double organ, which abominations (as 
now esteemed) were almost universally 
demolished ; Mr. Gibbons, that famous musi- 


cian giving us a taste of his skill and 
talents on that instrument.’’ 
Evelyn: ‘Diary.’ Oct. 24, 1664. 


“Thence to New College and the painting 
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of Magdalen Chapel, which is on blue cloth 
in chiaroscuro by one Greenborrow, being a 
Coena Domini, and a last judgment by 
Fuller, as in the other, but somewhat 
varied.” 

3. Anthony & Wood: ‘ Life and Times.’ 
July 7, 1669, vol. ii, 164. ‘*‘ He (Elias Ash- 
mole) continued in Oxon for eight days, and 
A. W. attended him every day in seeing 
many curiosities, as the painting in Alls. 
Coll. Chapel, the paynting in Magd. Coll. 
chapell, and the paynting in the Theater.”’ 

4. Elias Ashmole: ‘Diary.’ Mentions 
this visit but says nothing of what he saw. 

5. Horace Walpole: ‘Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing,’ vol. ii. 80. Isaac Fuller, ‘‘ His altar 
pieces at Magdalen and A!! Souls’ Colleges 
in Oxford are despicable.’’ 

6. Dallaway’s note: ‘“‘ The altar in Mag- 
dalen chapel was intended by Fuller to give 
us an idea of both the design and colouring 
of Michael Angelo in the Sistine chapel. 
He certainly failed in that attempt; but 
yet not despicably—‘ magnis tamen excidit 
ausis.’ ”’ 

7. Wells: ‘Oxford and its Colleges,’ 156. 
Magdalen Chapel. ‘‘ The picture over the- 
altar may very probably be a genuine work 
of the rare Spanish master, Morales.”’ 

H. Maynarp SMITH. 

8, College Green, Gloucester. 


It is not clear whether the representa- 
tions seen by Mundy in 1639 were in sculp- 
ture. The arrangement of the altar gave 
rise to some criticisms. It was ‘“‘ the first 
that was set up in the University after the 
Reformation,’? and was the subject of some 
remarks in sermons at St. Mary’s. After 
the Restoration not much was done in the 
way either of repairs of or decoration, a 
fact which confirms the impression that but 
little had been done in the way of destruc- 
tion during ‘‘ the interval.’’ The east wall, 
no doubt, had suffered more than the rest 
of the interior. In 1662 it was plastered 
over and whitewashed, and soon afterwards 
Isaac Fuller was employed in painting its 
upper portion, the subject of his work being 
the Last. Judgment. The lower part of the 
wall was covered by a hanging of blue 
cloth, painted with a representation of the 
Last Supper. The painting on the wall was 
described some years later by Addison in a 
Latin poem — ‘ Resurrectio delineata ad 
altare Collegii Magdalenensis ’—in the third 
edition of which (with an English version), 
published in 1718, there is an engraving by 
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M. Burghers, showing the arrangement of 
the east end of the Chapel. Fuiler received 
from Magdalen in the years 1664-7 upwards 
of £300. 

In 1745 William Freman, a 
factor to his College, gave the present 
altar-piece which has been ascribed to 
Lodovico Caracci, to Guido, to Morales, and 
to Ribalta. The picture is said to have 
been taken from one of the Spanish ships 
captured at Vigo in 1702, and to have been 
brought to Engiand by the Duke of Ormond, 
The introduction of this picture led to the 
removal of the painted hanging’ which 
covered the lower part of the east wall, and 
to the erection in place of it of a heavy 
“screen ’’ or with Corinthian 
pillars, frame for the altar- 
piece. The general character of this work, 
Which appears to have been erected in 1758, 
may be seen from a plate in Skelton’s 
ia Antiqua.’ i 

See H, A. VW ilson’s 
(1899), pp. 147, 


great bene- 


reredos, 


serving as a 


‘Magdalen College’ 
189-90, 228-9. 
A, R. Baytey. 

Str Georcrk Howarp, F.M.K.B. (exlvi. 
100).—The following may be of some inter- 
est to your correspondent G, F. R. B. 

George Howard to be Ensign to Captain 
John Parr, 28 Feb., 1725/6, in Coionel 
Thomas Howard’s Regt. of Foot. 

This Lieut.-Genera] 
Howard, and was born in 1718, so 
that he received his first Commission as a 
child of barely eight years. Captain in 
rd Buffs (then commanded by his father), 
Sept., 1739. Commanded the said Corps, 
at Fontenoy, Falkirk and Culloden, Re- 
ceived the gold Culloden Medal, which is 
still preserved by his linéal representatives. 
Commanded the Buffs at Val, and in 174 
succeeded his father in the said Corps. 
Served with distinction as Major-General 
in Germany, during the Seven Years War. 
He was given a sword set with jewels, by 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick; also that 
Prince’s portrait. Transferred to the 7t) 
Dragoons in 1763, and created K.B., Field 
Marshal, Governor of Chelsea Hospital, and 
a Member of the Privy Council. Buried at 
Great Bookham, Surrey. Sir George 
Howard married, 2ndly, Lady Dowager 
Effingham, 24 May, 1776. I have failed to 
trace his previous marriage. It is quite 
possible that further information may be 


officer was son of 


Thomas 


he ON 
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| found in T'he Times of 18 July, 1796, which 
gives an obituary notice, 
FE. Govier, 
Sen. Lib. Attendant, War Office, 


Man-Jonc (exlvi, 156).—-The suggestion 
of your correspondent G. M. M. that Mah. 
Jongg has been clothed in picturesque 
legend to enhance its antiquity and value is 
probably true. According to the preface 
written by Mr. Tam Wing Kwong to his 
‘Guide to the Game of ‘“‘Sparruw’”’ or 
Ma Jerg, or Maa Jong’ (Hongkong, 1923) 
the game made its first appearance in 
Ning-po fifty years ago. ‘‘ During the later 
years of the last Dynasty, when China was 
under the Manchus, the game was _ practi- 
cally confined to the Mandarin circles, and 
it was not until the formation of the Repub- 
lic that it became a national game played 
by all sexes.’’ 
This statement. as to the age of the game 
played with ‘‘ tiles’? is most. probably cor. 
rect. But the family resemblance which the 
game bears to ‘ Tenquew,” which Six Wil- 
liam Wilkinson, the eminent authority on 
the history of playing-cards, speaks of as 
the oldest national game in China, points 
to a far more distant origin. ‘‘ Tenquew,”’ 
introduced to Londoners under the name of 
‘* Kanhoo,’”’ about fifty years ago, is played 
with two packs of thirty-two cards. Each 
player has fifteen of the 
pack is laid on the table to draw from after 
discarding. ‘To collect and numeral 
sequences is the aim of each player. 
Games of position with a fixed 
where the winds are determined by a 


cards; the rest 
? 
sets 


centre, 
fixed 


point, are said to have originated in 2300 
B.c., when the Emperor Yao, whom some 
regard as the founder of the Chinese Em- 
pire, invented ‘‘ Encircling Ladies,” 


designed to awaken the warlike spirit in his 
son. In a letter from Sir William Wilkin- 
son recently written to the League, it 
appears that the ideograms which stand for 
the Anglicised ‘‘ Mah-Jongg’’ were found 
by him in 1892, on the wrapper of a pack ot 
cards sent to him from Canton. Mah- 
Jongg would seem to be a version of “ Ten- 
quew”’ played with “ tiles,’ and the double 
gq might be explained by the mispronuncia- 
tion of Western enthusiasts in China, where 
the colloquial name is Mah Chohn or Mah- 
Jongg, the J being pronounced as __ softly, 
and not as a Y. 


WOK, 


Mah-Jongg League. 
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THOMAS SHADWELL: PLack ‘AND DaTE OF 
BrrtH (cxlvi. 155, 195) — Mr. D. M. 
WALMSLEY states that the Parish Registers 
afford corroboratian of the fact that 
Shadwell was born at Broomhill. I have 
little doubt, from the wording, that the 
information was obtained from the records 
of the admissions at Gonville and Caius 
College, of which he was a member. The 
entry runs (F quote from Dr. John Venn’s 
admirable Biographical Dictionary) :- 
Shadwell; Thomas—eldest son of John S$. of 
Broomhill, near Brandon, Norfolk. 3orn 
there. Educated at home, under Mr. Roberts, 
five years; and at Bury St. Edmunds, under 
Mr. Stephens, one year. Age 14. Admitted 
pensioner to the bachelor’s table, Dec. 17, 1656. 
Surety, Mr. William Naylore. 

It is added that he was admitted at the 
Middle Temple, 1658, but socom quitted the 
law and travelled abroad. He married 
Anne. dau. of Thomas Gibbs of. Norwich 
(the date is not given). Died at 


do not 


Chelsea. 
Noy. 20, 1692, from an overdose of opium. 
Buried there. Will proved (P.C.C.), 1692. 
His portrait by an unknown painter is in 
Caius College. 

KF. H. H. Gurittemarp. 

Cambridge. 

Sir JEFFREY JEFFREYS (cxlvi. 157, 199).- 
M. C. B. will find a note about Sir ‘‘ Jef- 
fery ’’ Jeffreys in ‘ Memoirs of the Life of 
Judge Jeffreys,’ by H. W. Woolrych, 1827. 
It gives the additional information that he 
died at Roehampton, 170S, and was buried 
at St, Andyew’s, Undershaft. Judge Jef- 
freys died in 1689. There were two Alder- 
men who were contemporaries of his—Jchn 
Sheriff of London and Alderman 
of Bread Street in 1661; but discharged 
from both offices on paying fines. Rebert 
Jeffreys, Sheriff in 1674, and knighted, was 
probably the friend and supporter of Judge 
Jeffreys. He was elected Alderman of Cord 
waineis’ Ward.in 1676, and Lord Mayor in 
1686, and died in 1704. He founded a Hos- 
pital in Kingsland Road, 1712. He was 
buried at St. Dionis Backchurch, where 
there is a stately monument to his memory. 

No mention is made of any relationship 
between three Aldermen, and _ there 
was probably none to Judge Jeffreys. 

W. H. Hornsy SreEEr. 

Memortat TABLETS TO 
(cxlvi, 67, 127, 176).—Thomas 


Jeffreys, 


these 


Livinc Prrsons 
Archer, of 
1554, at 
preached before King 
in 1605, and was ap- 


Houghton Conquest (born 12 Aug., 
St. Edmundsbury), 
James at 


Hawnes 
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pointed Chaplain to H.M. after the ser- 
vice. In Houghton Church is a monument 
on which Arcner declares that he Capeilanus 
Regis Jacobi Rector ecclesiae per annos 41 
in vita hoc posuit, anno Domini 1620, aet. 
76. He died in 1030, 

In the Parish Register is a memo by him- 


self. ‘‘ Anno 1623 L caused my grave to be 
made with bricks, and 1 made my coffin 
whereon are set these figures 1623.’’ There 


is an effigy of the deceased in canonicals, 
and some Latin verses by himself. 

It would appear from the above, that the 
age of Archer was filled in after his decease. 

He was a man of considerable eminence, 
a Kkellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Carlisle, and 
later to Archbishop Whitgift. He preached 
before King James a second time, at Tod- 
dington, 24 July, 1608, his text being 
‘*Take us the foxes the little foxes’? (Can- 
ticles ii. 15). His MSS. are still preserved. 

Jos. Hicur Bruunpbe.t. 

HENRI DE Tourvitie (13 8. i. 430; ecxlvi. 
68).—Since the appearance of my reply at 
the latter reference I have received a letter 


from the present tenant of Foxley Hall, 
Lymm, in which he writes, ‘‘ Mrs. Brig- 
ham lived at Foxley House, not Hall, Fox- 


ley House is more than twice the size of 
Foxley Hall, and Dr. Brigham built a 
small R.C. Chapel in the garden of Foxley 
which is now used as a tem- 
porary dwelling.’”?’ He adds that he has had 
a conversation with an elderly lady who 
was born in Lymm, in which he mentioned 
the affair of the death of Mis. Brigham. 

She at once said “* My father was on the jury 
ind the jury wished to bring in an open ver- 
dict, as the affair was so very suspicious, and 
it was only on the insistent pressure of the 
Coroner that they brought in verdict of acci- 
dental death.” I then read her your article, 
which she at once confirmed. 


r 
House 


Thirty years ago 
an old gardener told me that Perreau was 
practising shooting with his revolver most of 
the day preceding Mrs. Brigham’s death, on a 
stump in the garden. The old Lymm residents 
talk of the unsuspected possessicn of consider- 
able wealth by some of the servants after the 
affair was settled. 


It will be seen t] 


1. 1. line 6 


at p. 68, col. 
15, ‘* Foxley 


from foot, and col. 2. lines 

Hall is should read Foxle u House. Also I 
think that p. 69, col. 2. line 24, ‘‘ Stifzer- 
Jock ’’ should be WStilfser Joch. These 


from the extracts 


from which T quoted, 


errors came new spaper 


Rosert PreRPOINtT, 
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‘N. E. D.’ (13 S. i. 427, 493).—In the 
matter of the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
Professor W. A. Crarcie has referred me to 
the Transactions of the Philological Society of 
Dec. 3, 1857, in which it is recorded (p. 142) 
that ‘‘A Report from the Unregistered 
Words Committee was read by the Secretary 
to that Committee, Mr, H. Coleridge,’’? and 
it was resolved that it should be laid on the 
table, ‘‘in consequence of a statement that 
a larger scheme for a completely new Eng- 
lish Dictionary might shortly be submitted 
to the Society.” 

In the Transactions of the Society for 
1858 (p. 198) it is recorded that on Jan, 7 
the following resolution (with others) relat- 
ing to the undertaking of a new English 
Dictionary, was passed: ‘‘ That instead of 
the Supplement to the Standard English 
Dictionaries now in course of preparation 
by the order of the Society, a New Dic- 
tionary of the English Language be pre- 
pared under the Authority of the Philo- 
logical Society.’ 

These resolutions bring out the fact that 
the birth of the Oxford Dictionary 
(‘O. E, D.’) in 1858, was an affair as 
between a Supplement to existing diction- 
aries and a completely new one. The adjec- 
tive ‘‘new,’’ thus introduced, and dignified 
by means of a capital letter, was retained 
in subsequent references to the dictionary, 
until it had become so familiar that its 
inclusion in the title was, no doubt, taken 
as a matter of course. 

Still it is good to note that some contrib: 
utors to ‘N. & Q.’ make use of ‘Oxford 
English Dictionary ’—see ante pp. 35 and 
173—whilst on p. 126 the ‘ New Oxford Dic- 
tionary’ appears—far preferable to the now 
meaningless ‘N, E. D.,’ which will reach 
a good old age by the time the Dictionary 
is completed. 

J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Col. 


TREATMENT OF Otp ParcuMeENnt (cxlvi. 
174).—C. L. E. will find clear directions as 
to how to soften and flatten out parchment 
deeds in a valuable little book (pp. 75 and 
Index), by G. Herbert Fowler, C.B.E., etc., 
entitled ‘The Care of County Muniments,’ 
pub. 1923, by the County Councils Associa- 
tion, at 84, Eccleston Square, 8.W.1. 

He should consult pp. 55-6, and an impor- 
tant footnote on p. 34. The author says: 
‘*Small parchments may be roughly flat- 
ened by steam; they are held over a broad 
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saucepan of water boiling over a protected 
gas ring, steamed on both sides alternately, 
and meanwhile judiciously pulied across (not 
along) the roll or fold; they dry and set 
hard again as soon as cold.”’ or large 
sharply-folded parchments the volume men. 
tioned should be consulyed, as it gives precise 
details for which space is not available here, 
Henry Curtis. 

STATUE OF CAIN AND ABEL *BY JOHN oF 
BoLoena (cxlvi, 172).—A statue stood in the 
middle of the ‘‘ grass platt’’ of Brasenose 
College Old Quadrangle from 1727 to 1881, 
‘“when it was removed, chiefly because it 
had fallen into disrepair and possibly as 


offering too great temptation to  under- 
graduate efforts in gymnastics, statuary, 


painting, or costumery.’’ It was generally 
known as ‘‘ Cain and Abel,’”’ but the accur. 
acy of the title has been disputed, owing to 
the fact that Cain’s weapon was a jaw-bone, 
For this reason it has been taken to have 
represented Samson slaying the Philistines, 
It seems to have been a copy, partly of lead, 
of the original work, attributed to John of 
Bologna (1524-1608). The original was 
given to Charles, Prince of Wales, or to the 
Duke of Buckingham, during their stay in 
Madrid. It stood for many years in the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace, and _ was 
presented by George III to the ancestor of 
the present owner, Sir William Worsley, 
Bt., of Hovingham Hall, Yorkshire. 

See ‘N. & Q.’ 4S.. iii. 83; 6 S. iv. 517; 
8 S. vi. 285, 437, 497. 

A. R. Baytey. 

Curist1AN Name (cxlvi. 156).—In the 
Introduction to ‘ Letters of the Lady Bril- 
liana Harley ’ (Camden Society, 1854), Lady 
Smyth’s Christian name is given as 
Helengenwagh. When writing to her hus- 


band, Sir Robert Harley, or her son 
Edward, Brilliana regularly styles her 
““my sister Wacke,’’ once (to her son) 


*“your ant Wacke.’’ The fortunate name 
Brilliana appears at least as late as the 
third generation. The sister’s name, though 
as yet the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children was not, does not seem 
to have been inflicted again. 

Apropos of Dutch geographical names 
bestowed on children, readers of Mr. E. V. 
Lucas’s ‘ Wanderer in Holland’ will recall 
the poetess who was baptised Tesselschade 
because her father had suffered shipwreck 
at the mouth of the Texel. The best illus- 


| tration from English fiction would be the 
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Malta, Quebec, and Woolwich of ‘ Bleak 
Tlouse.’ 
Epwarp BEnsty. 

Borth, Cardiganshire. 

Helegenwach clearly means Holy Week. 
It would be interesting to know the date of 
the birth of the lady to whom that name 
was given, and whether the Old or New Style 
was observed by the country in which she 
was born. 

As De. 


? 


‘Tom Brown’s Scuootr Days (cxlvi. 
157, 198).—One character drawn to the life 
and identifiable is that of the Rev. Bulke- 
ley O. Jones, for many years Warden of 
tuthin, where he died. He was the incar- 
nation of a Rugbeian scholar contem- 
poraneous with the author, and the period 
so exquisitely portrayed, Authenticity is 
not denied. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

There is good authority for claiming Sir 
Charles Strickland, 8th baronet, of Boyn- 
ton, in the Kast Riding of Yorkshire, as 
the original ‘‘ Martin the Madman” of 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days.’ This indiv- 
idual, in the tale, is described as a boy who 
filled his study with hedgehogs and rats, 
and brought up a family of young jackdaws 
in a cage outside his study window. 

Sir Charles was to the end of his long 
life—he died in 1909 at the age of 90—a 
lover of nature, and he was greatly esteemed 
in Yorkshire as everything a grand old 
sportsman ought to be. 

H, Askew. 

Lavy Fisner aND Cartes R.  (exlvi. 
174).—Although the conjecture that the 
letter mentioned by M, GrirritH was writ- 
ten by Charles II to Lady Fisher, the wife 


of Sir Clement Fisher, Bart., of Packing- | 


ton Magna, Warwickshire, may be correct, 
yet the possibility of its being addressed by 
Charles I to an earlier Lady Fisher should 
not be overlooked. 

It is on record that Charles I was enter- 
tained for a short period at Packington 
Hall, the seat of the Fisher family, imme- 
diately before the battle of Edgehill (Oct. 
23, 1642). Hence, it may be that the letter 


in question was addressed to the then Lady 
Fisher, who would in all likelihood be the 
mother-in-law of Jane Lane. 

The fact that Packington Hall was one 
of the many places which afforded a shelter 
to Charles II when he was being assisted in 
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his escape from England after the battle 
of Worcester by Jane Lane must not be 
forgotten. 

The question to be decided is: Did the 
same lady play hostess to both Charles I 
and Charles II? 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
(cxlvi. 174).—There is nothing very recent, 
but the following will be found useful, as 
a start. A full list would be formidable :— 

Rye, ‘Records and Record Searching,’ 
2nd ed., 1897, 

Phillimore, ‘ How to Write the History 
of a Family,’ and Supplement. 

Sims, ‘ Manual for Genealogist,’ 1861. 


Marshall, ‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ 2nd 
ed., 1903. 
‘Popular Genealogists, or the Art of 


Pedigree Making,’ 1865 
the compiler cautious). 

Burn, ‘ History of Parish Registers.’ 

Cox, ‘ Parish Registers of England.’ 

Burke, ‘ Key to the Ancient Parish Regis- 
ters of England and Wales,’ 1908; and 
Supplement, 1909. 

This book gives the information sought for 
in your correspondent’s last paragraph, 
though he must not expect any _ registers 
before 1538, as a perusal of some of the 
books above will tell him. There is a hand 
list of 28 works on parish registers, and a 
list of those printed by Phillimore in a 
pamphlet, ‘Parish Registers,’ price Q9d., 
issued by Phillimore & Co., Ltd., of Chan- 
cery Lane, 1923. 

Probably G. Harding, bookseller, of Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C., can supply 
most of these books. The Society of Gen- 


(This will make 


ealogists of London will no doubt have 
them, and many more, and membership 


would enable them to be consulted. 
KS. 3B. 
The only modern book still in print on 
English genealogical research is, I believe, 
‘ Pedigree Work,’ 2nd edit., by T. M. Blagg, 
F.s.A, This excellent small manual forms 
a very handy reference book as it contains, 
inter alia, a complete list of regnal years 
trom 1066-1914, and other useful tables, 
A 32-page brochure (9d.), called ‘ Parish 
1925, gives a 


the general history of English Parish Regis- 


| ters, with a list of some 1,300 marriage 
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registers that have been printed of late | of one of the counties mentioned would 


years. 


‘ Almanacks for Students of English His- | 
Fry, 1915, appears to be | 


tory,” by E, A, 
the best work of reference on the subject. 
it shows at a glance a complete almanack 
for every year from a.p, 5U0 to a.p. 2000, 
and seems to be a great improvement on the 
late J. J. Bond’s ‘Handy Book,’ issued 
many years ago and now out of print. 
The above are obtainable from Phitlimore 
and Co., of 120, Chancery Lane, London, 
BIBLIOGRAPHER, 


In answer to the question, ‘“‘has any 
book been published which shows at a 
glance the complete calendar for any year 
between 1450-1850?’? ‘Buond’s 
Book for verifying Dates’ gives the material 
particulars for all years from 1066 to 1874. 

AS DOE: 


Roprnson Famity (cxlvi. 174).—A great 
deal of information concerning John Rob- 
inson may be found in a book published by 
James Clarke & 13, Fleet Street, in 
1911, called ‘John Smith the Se-Baptist,’ 
etc.; and probably some more information 
might obtained by applying to the 
author, the Rev. W. H. Burgess, 5, Lady- 
smith Road, Plymouth, 


(0; 


be 


Ava: 22. 


HERALDIC 
be the arms of Dashwood, i.e., Argent, on 
cotisel gu. three griffins’ 
heads erased or. The crest is a griffin’s 
head erminois, erased gu. The mullet sug- 
gests the possibility that the tapestry might 
have been made for Sir Francis Dashwood 
(c. 1658-1724), who was a silk merchant in 
London, and was created a baronet in 1707. 
He was the third son of Francis Dashwood, 
Turkey Merchant, and Alderman of Lon- 
don, who died in 1633. 

ed. ob: 

43, Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. 

The arms are evidently those of the Dash- 
wood family which are given in Papworth’s 
‘Ordinary’ * Argent, on a double 
cotised gules, three griffins’ heads erased 
or.’”? This coat was borne by the Dashwoods 
of Stow Bardolph, Norfolk; of Stanford 
Park, Notts; and of Northbrook, co. 
Oxford. 

Dashwood, Lord Mayor of London, 1703, 
also had these arms. Should the tapestries 
belong to the first half of the seventeenth 


a fess double 


CLEMENTS. 


fess 


century it is possible that the ‘ Visitations ’ 


(cxlvi, 174).—These appear to | 
| victor 


| indicate their original owner 


, thanks to the 


mullet for difierence.’’ 


Stapieton bears a similar coat, but ip 


| this case the gviffins’ heads are argent and 
the cotises plain. 


WILFRED Drake, 
1, Holland Park Road, W. 
‘* FUDDLING-cUPS ’’ (cxlvi, 173). — These 
belong to the period when drinking-vessels 


| were made to display every device which the 


ingenuity of the potters could invent to raise 
a laugh among the tavern topers, e.g., the 
puzzle-jugs perforated with holes or tretted 
patterns which made it impossible for the 


| drinker to take a draught without spilling 


‘ Handy- | 
| the 


| whilst others were made 


the liquor, unless he happened to understand 
trick. 

Fuddling-cups are usually a group of cups 
or beakers cemented together, but with a 
hole drilled through each partition, and 
connecting all the cups, so that the drinker 
could not empty one without emptying all. 

Another of these curious vessels was called 
a ‘‘tyg,’’ and devised to entrap the unwary 
into drinking more than he bargained for, 
to regulate and 
restrain the practised toper. Some vessels 
had rows of little pegs of clay stuck out at 
certain distances from their rim downwards, 
and no drinker, under a penalty, must drink 
below his peg whilst in competition. The 
was he who could drink down to a 
certain peg at a single gulp, thus taking 
his rival ‘‘ down a peg ”’ or two, as the case 
may be. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Naprotton IIT: Surrenper at SEDAN 
(cxlvi. 65, 108, 142, 180).—The facsimile of 
the letter of Sept. 1, 1870, in Archibald 
Forbes’s ‘Life of Napoleon TII’ reads as 
follows: 

Monsieur mon frere, N’ayant pas pu mourir 
au milieu de mes troupes il ne me reste qu’ A 
remettre mon épée entre les mains de Votre 
Majesté. 

Je suis de Votre Majesté le bon frére. 

NAPOLEON. 

Sedan le 1 Septr. 1870. 

The translation corresponds 
midst of my troops.”’ 


‘‘in the 
EF. -H: ©. 
Possibly Mr. N. W. Hitz, in favouring 
& la téte’’ is thinking of the version given 
in ‘ Annals of our Times ’—or of the version 
given by The Times Special Correspondent at 
H.Q. of the Crown Prince of Prussia at 
Douchers (Times, Sept. 6, 1870). Both these 
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authorities quote versions differing greatly 
from the simple dignity of the wording used 
as given by General Maurice and Arcnibald 
Forbes. ‘Chats on Miutary Curios,’ by 
Stanley C. Johnson, aiso gives ‘‘ au milieu.” 
©. ©. 
‘Sam Hat’ (exlvi. 174).—Dicky Doyle 
gave (in Punch) a picture of a solemn sit- 
ting in the Ciders Cellars, with the pon- 
derous chairman vociferating, ‘* My name is 
Samuel Hall.’’ The song is still so popular 
(even in Ireland) that its comminatory 
verses should be easily found. I have 
come across a reproduction of Dicky’s plate 
in a serious Italian magazine of the ’forties. 
G. N. Count PLUNKETT. 


Dublin. 
Many years ago, when I was quite a 
youngster, about 1861 I fancy, I heard a 


song sung by a basso profundo, once a pro- 
fessional, a song popular at Evans’s some 10 
years before. My impression is that 1t was 
called ‘‘ Jack Hall.’”’ Its very unedifying 
words impressed me, and I made a copy of 
them, which I have just dug out, and I send 
them along. 
W. CovurrHore ForMAN. 

[The copy of verses has been forwarded to the 
querist.] 

Huncerrorp (cxlvi, 118). — Having just 
completed memoirs ot this family to ba 
published privately in connection with that 
of the Milward and Oliver families, I may 
state on the authority of Sir Richard Hoare 
that John Hungerford of Cadenham married 
Elizabeth Estcourt of Shipton, Gloucester- 
shire, and his second son, Thomas of Black- 
lands, married Rebecca Walleis and had 
issue: John, of the Temple, Thomas, of 
Bristol, Mary and Elizabeth. 

John Hungerford of Cadenham had a sis- 
ter Anne, but I cannot find any trace of 
another Anne in the Cadenham family 
about this date. 


Exsigt Mitwarp-O.iver. 
Anctent HerRALpIc FrREscOES IN CHURCHES 
(exlvi. 120).—As the only list of these is 
now out of date and incomplete, might not 
lists of churches with frescoes be given. 
E. E. Corr. 
“Contagion ”’ (cxlvi. 174).—‘ The Con- 
tagion of Honour’ is the title of the last of 
the short stories contained in ‘ Children of 
the Dear Cotswolds,’ by L, Allen Harker 
(1918), j 


” 


G. H. Wuire. 
Anerley. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Devotions upon Emergent Occasions. By John 
Donne. S£dited by John Sparrow. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s, 6d. net). 


We welcome with an unusual icine of cordiai 
pleasure this new edition of one of the most 
deeply iteresting books in English literature. 
Doune’s ‘ Devotions,’ written during a severe 
iliness, lend themselves to consideration from 
three or four different points of view, and 
those so widely divergent that they hardly 
touch but at the centre. Much has been 
written about the tortuousness of Donne’s style 
whether in diction or in imagery, which latter 
he used virtually as a second mode of diction 
and curiously contrived to make at the same 
time both abstruse and subtle. Much has also 
been written ot his passionateness, first in the 
love of an earthiy beloved, and then in the 
love of God. Literary criticism perhaps misses 
something through tailing to consider his theo- 


logy ciosely enough. A notice in ‘N. & Q.’ 
aftords neither space nor the proper occasion 
for discussion of that, but in this regard we 


would suggest that too much is made, in Mr. 
Sparrow’s Introduction and elsewhere, of 
Donne’s “complexity”? which is even exagger- 


atedly called ‘* perversity.””. We would suggest, 
on the contrary, that one element of his great- 
ness is a real, though deeply-hidden, religious 


simplicity, and that tili one has penetrated to 
this and felt the contrast between it and the 
complicated play of fantasy and intellectual 
conce ption which overlays it one has not seized 
his secret. The difference made by the pre- 
sence or absence of this central simplicity may 
be seen by a comparison between Donne and 
Milton. noe a universal it 1s yet a frequent 
characteristic of seventeenth century religious 
thought, and this brings us to note that the 
Introduction seems to need some slight indica- 
tion of what Donne had in common with the 
general mentality of his day. Another point 
to which we demur is the quotation with im- 
plied assent of what seems to us a catchy but 


cheap and meaningless epigram to the effect 
that there “ lingers about” Donne “ Some- 
thing unexorcis sed as if Pagan incense were 


rs 


burning in a Christian crypt. On the whole, 
however, the Introduction aisplays judgment 
and insight, and we found in it also a certain 
independence and originality. 

The notes are largely illustrations taken from 
Donne’s own writing. They might perhaps with 
advantage have been amplified ; and in one 
there is a curious mistake. At p. 56 occurs 
the sentence “I have bin sold, and sold by 
relation, by her own brother that did it,” ete., 
upon which the note in question says that the 
meaning of “ ‘by relation’ and of the phrase 
‘that did it’ is not at all obvious, and the 
only way of making sense of the sentence seems 


to be by taking ‘ relation’ as * narrative’ and 
giving ‘ that “did it’ the meaning ‘that 
> 9 


narrated ’ or ‘ that wrote it. But “ relation” 
i; po unusual word for a report in narrative 
style such as, for example, we find ambassadors 
required to send periodically to their govern- 
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ments; and “that did it’’ is to be referred 
back to “her” as antecedent—again, not an 
unusual construction though less difficult when 
the intervening noun does not, as here, denote 
a person. 

Mr. Geoffrey Keynes, to whom lovers of 
Donne are deeply indebted, especially for the 
Bibliography he gave them ten years ago, 
contributes a valuable bibliographical note; 
and we must not omit to mention that this 
edition is adorned with a collotype reproduc- 
tion of the portrait of Donne at the age of 44, 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, the best, 


" a 
Views of London’ (1816: 367. 10s.) Among 
Virst Editions the place of importance is given 
to Tom Brown’s Schooldays’ (17/7. 10s.); the 
rest, fairly numerous, are principally modern 
and we note that the one which commands 

highest prices is Mr. Conrad’s ‘ Typhoon’ (1908 
47. 10s.). A good black letter book is a fi 


edition of Latimer’s Sermons (1562: 3) 


| Houbsaken and Vertue’s ‘ Heads of Tilug 
| trious Persons of Great Britain,’ with Liy, 


| and 
| original 
| portion (1747) is offered for 6/. 10s. 


. . . | 
it would appear, still extant, and never hitherto | 


accurately copied. 

The Devotions have, curiously, not 
reprinted since the year 1841. The present text 
is based on that of the first edition, collated 
with those of the second and third editions, 


1s 


been | 


Characters 
edition 


by 


Thomas Birch in the 
and 


containing the second 
We notices 
that Series 1 and 3-6 with the Indexes 4-6 (@% 
volumes) of ‘N. & Q.’ are offered for 82. 10g, 
The two tracts which form Nos. 3 and 4 of the 
four tracts printed by Nicholas Bourne 1 


| making the First Collected Edition of Drak 


and preserves with rare and duly noted varia- | 


tion, Donne’s original spelling, punctation and 
use of italics and capitals. The volume is 


beautifully printed, and entirely delightful to | : I 1 
| from an interesting and carefully compiled lisf, 


the eye. Indeed Mr. Sparrow and the Cam- 
bridge Press are to be congratulated 
having done a service to English letters certain 
to be widely appreciated. 


A Lover’s Moods. By Bertram Dobell. 
and A. E. Dobell. 2s. 6d. net). 


upon | 


Voyages (11/.) make an attractive item, another 
is a first edition of Carey’s ‘ Life in Parig* 
with 21 full page plates by George C ruik 
shank (1822: 20/.) Several. Works of not im 
ferior value might be extracted for mention 


We wondered, by the way, whether the com 
piler had any reason for preferring the form 


| ** Juvenalia ” to the more usual “ Juvenilia” 


eae a | 


Wuat catches the ear first in these sonnets is | 


the frequency of the echoes; we recognise in 


them predominantly Shakespeare and Coventry | 


Patmore. 
man, but 
tainty which belong to youth. 
not many, nor do they carry him into subtle- 
ties. A forthright adoration of his lady, rebel- 
lion against circumstance, re!ned-in desires, 
astonishment at himself for being at last in 
love are the points of his compass. Simplicity, 
honesty, and warmth of feeling make all of it 
in greater or less degree eloquent and attrac- 
tive; but, more than that, a spark of passion 
again and again raises the verse—which is 
seldom or never banal—to a power that gives 
it the value of true poetry; and then a living, 
independent voice sounds clearly through the 
echoes. We think this little collection will. be 
tound to retain its modest but genuine charm 
longer than do some of the admired poems of 
the modern school. 


his verse has the naiveté and uncer- 


BookseLLERs’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. E. Joseru begins his Catalogue No. 4 of 
the New Series with a list of over 30 sets of 
standard authors. The 37 volumes of the 1919 
edition of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s works, Wheat- 
ley’s Pepys (1893-99) and Gifford’s edition of 
Shirley (1833) may be mentioend as examples. 
The first costs 277. 10s.; the Pepys 16/7. 10s., 
and the Shirley 8/7. 17s. 6d. 
esting of the French books described is a late 


The writer professes to be an oldish | 


His moods are | 





| tion 





Obituary, 
ALFRED BEAVEN BEAVEN. 

We learn with regret that the Rev. Alfred 
B. Beaven died on the 15th inst., at E 
Lawn, Leamington Spa, in his 77th year. ‘Q, 
and q.’ loses in him an old and greatly valued 
contributor. He was a stalwart representative 
of the severer side of the studies which the 
paper exists to serve. Oecupied with historical 
subjects, especially on their biographical side, 
he worked to an ideal of absolute accuracy, 
impatient of error or omission in the smallest 
particular. His own soundness as a scholar 
made him, and gave him a right to be, @ 
searching critic of other people’s statements, 
especially in works of reference. ‘ The Diction- 
ary of National Biography’ has been indebted 
to him for considerable castigation of impet- 
fections. Our readers will remember his own 
laborious and admirable work on the Aldermen 
ot the City of London, which is doubtless what 
will longest preserve his name. He produced 
a similar one on the Aldermen of Bristol, but 
probably these books have brought him less 
wide recognition than have his frequent letters 
tu the Press on a variety of historical topics 
where he found himself able to give a corree 
or exact information. A glance at the 


| entries under his names in our Indexes for the 


much our 


last fifty years will reveal how ( 
At the time 


correspondents have owed to him. 


| of his death he was Principal of the Greyfriars 


The most inter- | 
i | at 


eighteenth century La Fontaine’s ‘ Fables,’ 2 | 


volumes in green morocco (Londres 1798: 1. 
15s.) Repton’s ‘ Fragments on the Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Gardening,’ described 
as a fine copy, is worth neticing (1816: 127. 
16s.), and so is a copy of Papworth’s ‘ Select 


School at Leamington. He had been master 
King’s School, Bruton, and at Worcester 
Cathedral School, and from 1874 to 1898 Head- 
master of Preston Grammar School. He was 


| by birth a Bristol man, who went up with an 


| 


| exhibition to Exeter College, Oxford, in 1 


and passed the following year as scholar 
Pembroke. He took Orders in 1875. 
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